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W. H. DUIGNAN: BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Tue following is, I believe, a complete list 
of books, pamphlets, &c., written and com- 
piled by William Henry Duignan, of Gor- 
way, Walsall, Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Honorary Solicitor and member 
of the William Salt Archeological Society, 
Staffordshire, and member of the Jewish 
Historical Society, Shropshire Archeological 
Society, Worcestershire Historical Society, 
and Selden Society. He was born in 1824, 
and died 27 March, 1914. 
I have to express my grateful thanks to 
Mr. Carl Duignan, without whose aid this 
list would never have been compiled. 
1865. 

On America. (Lecture.)—Walsall News, 30 Dec. 
1876. 

The Mayor and Mr. W. H. Duignan. — Walsall 

Observer, 30 May. 

Factsin Local History.—Walsall Advertiser, 9 Dec. 


1877. 

News a Century Old.—Walsall Advertiser, 13 Jan. 
1878. 

On the Land Laws: a Lecture given at the Tem- 


perance Hall, 14 Jan.—Pamphlet, 32 pp. 


Reached 2nd ed. 





1880. 

— mas in the Tramp Ward.—Walsall Observer, 
3 Jan. 

The Employers’ Liability Act, 1880: an Address 
to the South Staffordshire Mill and Forge 
Managers’ Association at the Public Hall, 
Dudley, 4 Dec.—Pamphlet, 24 pp. 

1881. 

Shakespeare on the Walsall Corporation, by ‘‘ The 
Man in the Moon.”’—Walsall Advertiser, 19, 26 
Feb. and 12 March. Reprinted, 1881, 8 pp. 

Liverpool to York by Coach.—Walsall Observer, 
Saturday, 4 June. 

Letter from a recent visitor in Ireland (W. H. D.). 
—Sent to The Daily Chronicle, 22 Dec., by 
G. J. Holyoake. 1882 


Letter to G. Cotterell, Esq.—Walsall Observer, 
27 Jan. 
: 1883. 
Interesting Discovery on the Sewage Farm.— 
Walsall Observer, 2 May. 
Treland from a Tricycle.-—The Wheel World, Nov. 
(Also appeared in The Walsall Observer.) 
1885. 
The Currency and _ Irish 
Observer, 11 July. 
The National Debt : Lecture delivered on 14 July, 
_ 1885.—Walsall Free Press, 18 July. 
Northern Ireland from a_  Tricycle.—Walsall 
_ Observer, 23 Sept. 
Sir Charles, Mr. Burt, and Mr. James.—WWalsall 
Observer, 23 Sept. 


Why are Wages Declining? Why is Work 
Scarce ? Why do Men Starve ?—The Labour 
Tribune, 17 July. 

From Walsall to Edinburgh.—Walsall Observer, 
13 Nov., and following numbers. 

Mr. Holyoake’s Lecture,Walsall Advertiser, 26 Nov. 

1887 


Questions.—Walsall 


1886. 


A Forgotten Patriot (Joe Linney).—Walsall 
Observer, 16 April. 
Four Days in Wales.—Walsall Observer, 11 June. 
The Ridwares.—Walsall Observer, 30 July. 
Distress at Hednesford.—Walsall Advertiser, 4 Aug. 
A Ride into Surrey.—Walsall Observer, Sat., 23 Dec. 
King Ethelred’s Charter confirming the Founda- 
tion of Burton Abbey. With Introduction and 
Notes by W. H. Duignan and W. F. Carter.— 
Pamphlet, ii+22 pp. 
1 


Farmers and Protection.—Staffordshire Adver- 
tiser, written 14 Jan. 

The Corporation. Walsall, 28 Sept. (Probably 
reprinted from either The Walsall Advertiser 
or Walsall Observer.) 

The Charter of Wulfrun to the Monastery at 
Hamptun.—Pamphlet, stiff covers, 4to, pp. 19. 

1889. 

—- Treland.—Walsall Observer, commencing 

an. 

Coaching.—Walsall Observer, 8 April and 8 June. 

Mr. Shaw and Mr. Duignan.—Walsall Observer, 
21 Dec. 

1796.—Walsall Observer, 28 Dec. 

1890. 

Murder Pictures.—JWWalsall Observer, 17 Jan. 

Looking Backward.—Walsall Observer, 25 Jan. 

The Liquor Laws in Pennsylvania.—Walsall 
Observer, 1 Feb. 1892 


Three Weeks in  Ireland.—Walsall 
commencing 7 May. 


Observer, 
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Old Elections.—Walsall Advertiser, 23 June. 
Smoke.—Walsall Advertiser, 7 Oct. 
On the Great North Road.—Jalsall Observer, 
three articles commencing 17 Dec. 
1893. 
Dr. Duigenan.—Walsall Observer, 1 April. 
The British-Roman Settlement at Long Willen- 
ham.—The Times, 30 Sept. 
1894. p 
On some Shropshire Place-Names.—Transactions 
Shrop. Arch. Soc., Second Series, vol. vi. pp. 18. 
Continuation of same. (Pamphlet, pp. 20-34.) 
The Antiquity of Willenhall.—J/idland Evening 
News, 15 Aug. 1896. 
Some Notes on Great Alne.—Alcester Chronicle, 
Sat., 26 Sept. 1897. 

History of Pelsall.—Pelsall Parish Magazine, Feb. 
Local Life in the Middle Ages.—Walsall Adver- 
tiser, Sat., 24 April, &c. : 
Some Park Street Names.—JValsall Advertiser, 
Sat., 16 Oct. 5 
Place-Names.—lWalsall Advertiser, Sat., 13 Nov. 
1898. 

Notes on the Early History of the Scotts of Great 
Barr.—IlWalsall Advertiser, 19 Feb. i 
Why Sutton ‘ Coldfield ’’ ?—The Warden, No. 1, 
June, pp. 29-31. 
On onsen oor 

>rivately printed. 
A tee Drive.—IValeall Advertiser, 8 Oct., &e. 
On some Local Place-Names.—The Warden, No. 3, 
> . 138-19. 
Dec., pp. 13-1 1900, 


On some Local Place-Names, 
Warden, No. 4, March, pp. 6. 
1902. “_ 
Staffordshire Place-Names.—Crown 8vo, pp. 200. 
On ae King’s House in Kinver Forest.—19 July. 
1905. 
Worcestershire Place-Names.—Crown 8vo, pp. 198. 
: 1906. rere ‘ 
The Manor of Pelsall.—The District Magazine. 
The Manor of Wyrley.—The District Magazine. 
The Manor of Norton Canes.—TZhe District 
Magazine. 1907. 
John Kilburn: his Writings. 
by W. H. Duignan, F.S.A. 
1910. acca 
A Walsall Benefactor.—Walsall Advertiser, 20 Aug. 
The Last Days of Her Majesty’s Mails.—‘ Hospital 
Pie,’ by Walsall Chefs. _ 
A Forgotten Worcestershire Monastery. 
pact. 1912. : 
Venables as a Place and Family Name.—Walsall 
Observer, 2 Dec. 
Warwickshire Place-Names.—Crown 8vo, pp. 130. 
The following pamphlets and papers are 


undated :— 

Abergavenny, From Walsall to.—C.T.C. Gazette, 
New Series, vol. v. : a ; j 

Bright, Mr., and the Irish Nationalists.—Daily 


Post. j Bie ‘ 
Cannock Chase, Notes on, in 1695 and 1754.—Circa 


Cannock Chase.—14 Sept. 


Part II.—The 


With Introduction 


Pam- 


; , Anglo-Saxon, relating to Shropshire. 

On WT. ag eaeanantn M.A., Fellow of St. John 8 

College, Oxford, and W. H. Duignan, FS.A.— 
Shrop. Arch. Soc., Fourth Series, vol. i. 





Decision, An Outrageous.—Walsall Free Press. 

Depression, Commercial and Agricultural.—Daily 
Gazette, circa 1885. 

Doodley Boys, The Brave.—JValsall Advertiser, 
circa 1885. 

Duigenan Family, The Genealogy of the.— 
Pamphlet with descriptive notes, &c. 

George Hotel, The (Walsall].—Pamphlet. 

Great Yarmouth, From Walsall to.—C.7.C 
Gazette, New Series, vol. v. . 

Hill Top, West Bromwich.—Midland Advertiser. 

— Cycling in.—C.7.C. Gazette, New Series, 
vol. iv. 

Trish Nationalists, Mr. Bright and the.—Daily 


ost. 

Milford Haven, From Walsall to.—Walsall 
Observer, circa 1880. 

Mountfort Family, The. 

Pictures, The, at the Manchester Exhibition. 

Place-Names, On some Midland.—Pamphlet, 


5 pp. 

Rushall Hall, Notes on the History of. —Pamphlet,.* 
32 pp. 

Shropshire, Charters relating to.—See Charters. 

Will, The, of Wulfgate of Donnington.—Pamphlet, 
pp. 5. 


High Street, Walsall. 


A. S. WuHrrFieLp. 





WAS WEBSTER A CONTRIBUTOR TO 
‘OVERBURY’S CHARACTERS ’ ? 


(See ante, pp. 313, 335, 355.) 


I sTATED in my previous article that the 
manner in which the passages paralleled in 
the ‘Characters’ were introduced into the 
text of Webster’s plays clearly indicated 
that he had borrowed them. This was, 
perhaps, rather too sweeping an assertion, 
but I still remain of opinion that it is true of 
a large number of the passages in question, 
including some of- those contained in the 
1615 ‘Characters.’ Take, for instance, the 
observation that “too immoderate sleep is 
rust to the soul.” This is not, so far as I can 
ascertain, to be found either in the ‘ Arcadia ’ 
or in Florio’s ‘ Montaigne.’ But whoever 
first used it, it was certainly not Webster. 
He introduces it in a conversation between 
Antonio and Delio thus :— 
..--for I’ll tell you, 

If too immoderate sleep be truly said 

To be an inward rust to the soul, 

It then doth follow, &c. 
The prefatory “Ill tell you” and “If it 
be truly said” are, to one familiar with 
Webster’s methods, unmistakable signs of 
filching. If one turns to ‘ A Faire and Happy 
Milk-mayd ’ :— 

“She doth not with lying long abed spoile hoth 

her complexions and conditions; nature hath 


non her too immoderate sleep is rust to the 
soul,”’ 
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it seems at first sight that the Character- 
writer is more likely to have been its original 
author. But this is equally inconceivable 
when, one finds not only that the rest of the 
Character is almost entirely constructed 
from ‘Arcadia’ fragments, but that the 
very words of the sentence that introduces 
it, ‘“‘lying long abed,”’ ‘‘ complexions and 
conditions,’ are from the same source. 
There is, therefore, the strongest reason to 
believe that the play and the ‘ Characters’ 
derive the sentiment from a common source. 
Two other passages in the same Character 
of ‘A Milkmaid,’ for which parallels are to 
be found in Webster’s * Monumental Column ’ 
of 1613, also deserve special notice. One of 
these is the passage derived from Montaigne 
about sowing with the hand and not by the 
sack. The significant thing here is not so 
much that the ‘ Characters’ and Webster’s 
poem both borrow the same sentiment from 
Montaigne, but that they both alter its 
phrasing in a similar way ; in both we have 
‘‘reason’”’? contrasted with ‘* ostentation,” 
and the significant words ‘ to make it last,” 
which serve in ‘A Monumental Column’ to 
lead up to a further illustration (almost 
certainly borrowed), contrasting the ‘“‘ mad 
and thriftless vine that spendeth all her 
blushes at one time ’”’ with the orange tree 
which bears fruit and blossoms together. 
The other passage illustrates this even more 
clearly if the parallels are placed in juxta- 
position :— 
Hizgh-erected thought seated in a heart of courtesy. 
Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia.’ 

His high-erected thoughts look’d down upon 
The smiling valley of his fruitful heart. 

‘A Monumental Column.’ 

His thoughts have a high aim, though their 
dwelling be in the vale of a humble heart. 

‘A Noble and Retired Housekeeper.’ 
Note that the reference to the heart as a 
“vale” or “ valley ” is not to be found in 
the ‘ Arcadia.’ 

No borrowings from the ‘ Arcadia’ or 
essays are to be found in any of the Cha- 
racters published before 1615, or, at least, 
I have found none. If Webster borrowed 
from such of these later Characters as 
contain passages derived from Sidney and 
Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ then he was borrowing 
from a writer who made use of these authors 
in exactly the same way as he himself did, 
utilizing numbers of the same passages, and 
weaving paragraphs and sentences with like 
ingenuity from fragments gathered from 
different parts of the ‘Arcadia.’ It is 
scarcely credible that there can have been 





two writers who not only borrowed pro- 
fusely from the same works, but borrowed 
from them in the same manner. 

The problem is not an easy one, but 
though some of the parallels with the ‘ New 
Characters’ undoubtedly indicate borrow- 
ings on Webster's part, the evidence that 
he himself wrote the ‘ Characters ’ mentioned 
above seems very strong. He may well have 
been one of the “ severall authors ’’ whose 
services were requisitioned by Lisle, for his 
fellow-dramatist Marston supplied the same 
publisher with further additional matter 
(“ Witty Conceites ’) for a subsequent edition. * 
I must, however, confess that, apart from 
the borrowed material, these Characters 
do not, either in style or vocabulary, seem 
to me to show any distinctive marks of 
Webster's hand. But this, in view of the- 
method of their composition, is scarcely 





surprising. H. DuGpDALE SyKEs. 
Enfield. 
AN ALPHABET OF STRAY NOTES. 


(See ante, pp. 261, 293, 334.) 


Icelandic MSS.—Some were sold in the sale: 
of the libraries of J. G. King, D.D., and 
John Baynes in 1788.—Catalogue, p. 63. 

Inn Signs.—‘‘ We Three Loggerheads be.” 
Sign with two heads at Tonbridge, Kent,. 
1869 (the third loggerhead being the spec- 
tator). 

At Bridport, ‘‘ Hit and Miss,” 1872. 

On road between Charmouth and Ax-- 
minster, ‘‘ Pen Inn,” 1872. 

“Trouble House,” near Tetbury, on 
the road from Cirencester, 1875. ; 

*“Ormond’s Head,” in Tetbury, 1876. 

“The Merry Mouth,” at Fifield, Oxf., 
1875 (the village was called Fifield Merry- 
mouth of old). : 

“The Herd of Swine”! at Curbridge,. 
near Wiiney, 1874 (altered shortly after- 
wards at a renewal of licence). 

“The Merry Horn,” in the same village, 
1875. 

** The Sultan,” at the station at Gamlin- 
gay, Cambr., September, 1882. 
“Cottage of Content,” 

Surrey, 1894. 


Merstham, 





*i.e., the llth edition of 1622, The ‘ Witty 
Conceites’ are “‘ Paradoxes, as they were spoken in 
a Maske, and presented before his Majesty at 
White-Hall,” ‘‘ The Mountebanke’s Receipts,” and’ 
three Mountebank’s songs. J. P. Collier (who 
ap them from a MS. in the possession of the 
Juke of Devonshire) is responsible for the attribu- 
tion to Marston. ; 
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Inn Signs :— 

““Leden Hall Porch,’ St. Aldate’s, 
Oxford. 

‘““Fleecy Ram,” at Cleator, Cumberland, 
1894. 

Treland.—Petition about a schoolmaster 
kept to teach Edw. Bourke’s children 
English (in the diocese of Tuam), who is 
interfered with by a Scotch master who, 
by reason of his pronunciation, cannot 
teach English so well. Julv, 1636.— 
Rawl. MS. (Bodl.) C. 439, f. 141”. 

James I.—An armadillo kept by him in 
1603 (Rawl. MS. [Bodl.] A. 239, ff. 41, 
&e.); and silkworms and a “ catt of moun- 
tayne ’’ in 1616, A. 240, ff. 26, 28. 

Jefferies (George, Judge)—He “had a 
particular kindness ’’ for Mr. Evans, an 
Independent minister at Wrexham, and 
often screened him “ in the troubles of those 
times.” —Dr. W. Harris’s Sermon on the 
death of Dr. John Evans, son of the pre- 
ceding, 1730, p. 32. 

Jena.—A pretty little view of the town is 
on the title of W. Heider’s ‘ Orationes,’ 
1629. 

Jews.—Plea between the Crown and Arch- 
bishop of York respecting a debt due from 
the Priory of Bridlington to Bonamy, a 
Jew of York, exiled from the kingdom, 
1293.—Rawl. MS. (Bodl.) C. 418, 29°. 

Ramsey Abbey Library was apparently 
rich’ in Hebrew books, as in the thir- 
teenth century there were special keepers 
of them. See art. Rob. Dodford in Tan- 
ner’s ‘ Bibliotheca.’ 

List of about 150 converts sent to 
various monasteries by Henry III. to be 
maintained for two years.—Prynne’s ‘ Re- 
cords,’ ii. 835-40. 

Lamport, Northants.— Condition of the 
living, &e., in 1641.—‘ A Certificate from 
Northamptonshire,’ 1641, p. 7. 

Languages. — ‘‘Encomia’’ addressed to the 
Emperor Ferdinand III. in some _ twenty- 
three Janguages (including Samaritan and 
Chinese, and English verses by J. A. 
Ghibbes) in vol. i. of Kircher’s ‘ dipus 
/Egyptiacus,’ fol., Rom., 1652. 

“ Interrogacio. Quot sunt lingue in 
mundo ?—Responsio. Septuaginta due. 
—Interrogacio. Cur non_ plures_ vel 
pauciores ?— Responsio. Propter _ filios 
Noe, Sem, Cam, et Japhet. Sem habuit 
filios xxvii., Cam xxx. filios, Japhet xv. 
filios, et sic omnes isti juncti faciunt 
septuaginta duo.’’—Rawl. MS. C. 499, f. 
151", 











Lay Reader.—The parish clerk of Waltham 
Holy Cross licensed by the Bishop of 
London in 1621 to read prayers, church 
women, and bury.—Rawl. MS. D. 818, 
f. 174. 

Lilburne (John).—Wounded in the eye most 
dangerously with a pike immediately after 
publishing a letter against Prynne, for 
which John Vicars gives God glory as a 
just punishment. —[Vicars’s] ‘ Picture of 
Independency,’ 4to, 1645, p. 9. 

Note about his early life by Bp. 
Barlow in his copy of Lilburne’s letter 
to W. Prynne, 1645, in the Bodleian 
Library. 

Lincoln Cathedral.—Customs of the Cathe- 
dral about 1195-1205, sent to the Bishop 
of Moray as a type for those of Elgin.— 
‘Regist. Epise. Morav,’ printed by the 
Bannatyne Clab in 1837, pp. 44-58. 

Lismore.—The ruined and miserable state 
of the Cathedral described.—W. Gostelow’s 
‘Charles Stuart and O. Cromwell United,’ 
1655. 

London.—In 1621-2, births 8,747, deaths 
9,072, ‘““anno superiori.”” The letter is 
dated London, 4 id. Dee., 1622.—J. Hun- 
teri ‘ Epistole Miscellanee,’ 8vo, Vienna, 
1631, p. 84. 

Figures that struck the quarters in the 
clock of the old Cathedral : ‘“‘ What is mirth 
in mee is as harmelesse as the quarter 
Jacks in Powls, that are vp with their elbows 
foure times an howre, and yet misuse no 
creature living.”—T. Mf[iddleton’s] Pre- 
face to ‘The Ant and the Nightingale,’ 
4to, Lond., 1604. 

Maidstone.—‘‘ Mr. — Whetherell, the Latine 
schoolemaster of Maydston, bound for 
New England in April, 1635.”—-MS. note 
by Tho. Sparke at the end of a copy of 
Bodleian Cat. 1620 in the Library. 

Maldon Abbey, Essex.—Henry, abbot circa 
1200 (not in Dugdale).—Essex Charter 2 
(Bodl. Libr.). 

Manuscripts.—Service-books used as car- 
tridges by the French in the wars after 
the French Revolution.—Orthodox Church- 
man's Magazine, vol. ii., 1802, p. 204. 

May-Day.—Chimneysweeps dressed in Lon- 
don in full-bottomed wigs, bands, and 
coifs.—‘ Letter concerning the Abuse of 
Scripture-terms,’ 8vo, Lond., 1743, p. 22. 

Monasteries.—Canons were not always able 
to write ; for in the form “ de professione 
canonicorum facienda ”’ at Oseney it was 
provided that the novice should read his 
profession “‘ sua propria manu vel alterius 
si wpse nescit scriptam.’’—Rawl. MS. C. 
939, f. 115%. 
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Mylbourne (Robert), London bookseller.— 
An account by him of a fire that destroyed 
many of his books, and of prosecutions 
against him, is given at the end of 
‘Cygnea Cantio’ of King James I., 1629. 
This book is the authority for the para- 
graph about Edward Elton, ante, p. 334. 

W. D. Macray. 


(T'o be continued.) 





A SEVENTEENTH -CENTURY PAN -GER- 
MANIST.—The following expression of the 
soaring ambitions of German Imperialism, 
anticipating much which has been written 
during the last 100 years, seems thus far to 
have escaped the notice of the current pub- 
lications of the Allies. In Grimmelshausen’s 
‘Simplicius Simplicissimus ’ (iii. 4), the first 
cast of which appeared in 1689, is found a 
dialogue, running into a dissertation, in which 
Jupiter is made to declare his ultimate benefi- 
cent designs on the world of European civili- 
zation in view of punishing the wicked and 
preserving the good. “I will raise up,” he 
says, “‘a German hero” einen Teutschen 
Helden, who shall settle everything with the 
edge of the sword, defeating the misguided, 
and exalting the well-disposed. This person- 
age, it appears, is to be supremely favoured 
with the special attentions of united Olympus, 
endowing him with all gifts and virtues— 
solemnly catalogued here in pedantic fasbion. 
Chief among these possessions is a magic 
sword, the gift of Vulean, which enables this 
‘Superman ””’ to curb resistance without the 
costly luxury of an army; no doubt it 
seemed unwise, within a generation of the 
Treaty of Westphalia, to suggest the loosing 
of hordes to run amuck about Europe. 

The Continent, once pacified, is to be 
ruled by a Parliament composed of represen- 
tatives from German cities, and in a short 
time will thus enter on a course of happiness 
so great and constant that Jupiter himself 
will frequently visit the sons of men, 
will forswear the use of Greek and speak 
nothing but German (nur Teutsch vreden). 
The idea of der Deutsche Gott, | should sup- 
pose, hasnever been presented with blander 
naiveté. 

As for resistance to his benign autocracy, 
the German hero, who is intent on Heldentum 
and Deutschtum, will make light of it. Princes 
and potentates, despoiled of their own, may 
prote-t as much as they please. But they 
will soon “ acquire merit,”” and accept what 
is good for them. England, Sweden, and 
Denmark will acquiesce because they are of 





the same blood and origin (Gebliits und 

Herkommens). Spain, France, and Portugal, 

once ruled by Germans, will resume their 

allegiance. All Europe will then be the happy 

vassal, and the unbroken reign of the blessed 

era will begin. Paut T. LAFLEUR. 
McGill University, Montreal. 


POSEIDON AND ATHENE.—Those who have 
read Swinburne’s noble tragedy of ‘ Erech- 
theus ’ will recollect how the action of that 
drama (surely, in manner and form, the 
closest approximation to the Greek model 
that we have in our language) hinges upon 
the wrath of Poseidon at the result of his 
famous contest with Athena for the patron- 
age of the city of Athens. Another view 
of this contest is mentioned in the Aprib 
Burlington Magazine, where Prof. Furt- 
waengler is quoted as suggesting the essenti- 
ally friendly nature of the rivalry between 
the gods. In the western pediment of 
the Parthenon, which contains the group 
illustrative of the contention of Athena and 
Poseidon, the figure of the former has the 
zegis placed diagonally across the breast, 
and not, therefore, in use as a shield. This, 
according to Prof. Furtwaengler, is a sign of 
peace. The writer of the Burlington article 
further suggests that this conception would 
be consonant with the thought about the 
gods in Athens in the time of Euripides. 
Euripides, doubtless, would wish to soften 
and sentimentalize the grand ‘‘ non-moral ” 
warring attitude of the elemental gods. But 
the powers of nature (which are the gods) do 
not, either in fact or in the early mythology,. 
conform to the dictates of the moralist ; they 
are quite conscienceless. Nor in this par- 
ticular instance is there anything at all 
inappropriate in the wrath of Poseidon, 
the earth-shaker, against the power of 
the clear air and the lucid mind. But 
there are innumerable variations in all these 
myths. One would like to hear the view of 
an expert as to this new suggestion, and it 
would certainly be interesting to know 
whether Phidias’s view of the gods was 
‘“eonsonant with the thought of Athens in 
the time of Euripides.” 

Meanwhile, the legend may be read as 
appropriately in Swinburne’s magnificent 
verse as elsewhere. It is given in the speech 
of Praxithea, the wife of Erechtheus, where 
she annources the doom of sacrifice to her 
daughter Clthonia. Poseidon strikes the 
rock of the Acropolis, and the well of brine 
springs up; Athena creates the olive tree— 
that olive tree which, with the spring, was 
to be honoured by the Athenians of later 
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years in the temple of Erechtheus (Herodotus, 
viii. 55). The twelve gods judge Athena 
victress, and ther, 


wrath thereat, as wronged 
That she should hold from him such prize and 
place, 
The strong king of the tempest-rifted sea 
Loosed reinless on the low Thriasian plain 
The thunders of his chariots, swallowing stunned 
Earth, beasts, and men, the whole blind founder- 
ing world 
That was the sun’s at morning, and ere noon 
Death’s. 


Surely, also, we may imagine that those 
who made the myth would have thought the 
patronage of the city emphatically worth 
the jealousy of the gods. In the words of 
the chorus, 


Too well, too well was the great stake worth 
A strife divine for the Gods to judge, 
A crowned God’s triumph, a foiled God’s grudge, 
Though the loser be strong and the victress wise 
Who played long since for so large a prize, 
The fruitful immortal anointed adored 
Dear city of men without master or lord, 
Fair fortress and fostress of sons born free, 
Who stand in her sight and in thine, O sun, 
Slaves of no man, subjects of none; 
A wonder enthroned on the hills and the sea, 
A maiden crowned with a fourfold glery 
That none from the pride of her head may rend, 
Violet and olive-leaf purple and hoary, 
Song-wreath and story the fairest of fame, 
Flowers that the winter can blast not or bend; 
A light upon earth as the sun’s own flame, 

A name as his name, 
Athens, a praise without end. 


AH, 2b, 


THE Rev. Patrick Bronté.—In The 
Essex Review of last January are published 
some interesting memoirs of Dr. Dixon of 
Wethersfield, who says :— 


“Dr. Jowett was the vicar of our parish 
{Wethersfield]; he was an LL.D. of Cambridge. 
Three months of the year he resided and did the 
duties of his calling. He had rooms in the house 
hired by my master for his business in the village ; 
but 1 was a Dissenter, and at all events had little 
notice from him. The other nine months of the 
year a curate had the spiritual care of the parish. 
His name was_ Bronté, afterwards the father 
ot Charlotte Bronté, of some novel - writing 
celebrity. This curate occupied the Doctor’s room 
when he was absent, I had no acquaintance with 
him or notice from him, and nobody took any 
notice of him.” 


To this his editor, Mr. H. N. Dixon, 


F.L.S. (who was no relative of the writer), 
appends the following note :-— 

‘**During the residence of the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté as curate of Wethersfield he became deeply 
in love with a young lady of the name of Burder ; 
the feeling was reciprocated, but was entirely dis- 
approved of by herfamily. After leaving the village 


| Bronté wrote to the lady, who had been left an 
| orphan in the charge of an uncle and aunt. Obtain- 
| ing no replies, he supposed he had lost her affec- 
ition, and gradually azopped the correspondence, 
| and subsequently married a lady in Cornwall. It 
| afterwards transpired that his letters had_been 
intercepted by the uncle, and the young lady, on 
| her side, no doubt thought herself forgotten. After 
| the death of his first wife Bronté, T understand, 
renewed his suit, but it was declined, and Miss 
Burder married the Independent Minister of 
Wetherstield.” 


EDMUND OWEN. 


‘‘WeaTHER Hovses.”—While examining 
a volume of The Kentish Post for the year 
1725-6, | noticed an advertisement relative 
to the sale of ‘weather houses,’ which 
may be of some interest to your readers, 
proving that these houses were on the market 
nearly 200 years ago :— 


Sold at the Printing Office of J. Abree, 
in St. Margaret’s, Canterbury. 


The Gentlemen, Ladies and Farmers famous new 
Invented Weather-Houses, being the best, most 
useful, most certain, and most diverting Instrument 
ever yet contrived, for daily knowing of the Altera- 
tion of the Air and Weather, either as to wet or 
dry, moist, or fair, Ke, This House hath for 
Master and Mistress two Figures, one of a Man 
and the other of a Woman, that stands at the two 
Doors every Morning, and if the same be a rainy or 
Moist Day, the Man will certainly come out of the 
Door of the said House and the Woman will go 
into it; but if the Day will be Fair, then the 
Woman will come out and the Man goes into the 
House, and the more either of them comes out, 
the more Fair or Rainy Weather will follow. It 
is a handsome and strong Machine, and will keep 
good many Years, and really so useful that no 
Family ought to be without one of them for to 
regulate their Affairs by with Respect to the 
Weather: and with each House is given a small 
Paper of Observations and Directions. 

Kentish Post and Canterbury News Letter, 
17 Dee., 1726. 


W. J. M. 


Rey. (Cf. ante, p. 333.)—It may be of 
interest to note that there is an incised stone 
slab, lately removed from the old church of 
St. Mary, Hornsey to the new one, with 
full-length figures of a man, his two wives, 
and kneeling son. It is undated, but the 
costumes are of the time of Elizabeth. The 
inscription is as follows :— 

“* Here lieth buried George Rey, of Higate, Gent., 
who departed this life [here isa blank space], who 
maried 2 wifes, & by the tirste had George Rey his 
now sone.” 


Any information as to the persons de- 





picted would be esteemed. 
GEORGE POTTER. 
296, Archway Road, N. 
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Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 

Bourn BRIDGE, CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—For- 
merly there were two inns at Bourn Bridge 
on the London and Newmarket road, close 
by the spot where the road from Cambridge 
to Colchester crosses the London road. One 
inn was called “The White Hart,” and was 
demolished at the end of the eighteenth 
century; the other, ‘The King’s Arms,”’ 
was demolished about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Bothinns must have heen 
well known in coaching days, especially ‘‘ The 
King’s Arms,’’ where the London coach 
changed horses for the stage to Newmarket. 
At one time (1724), when, it is stated, the road 
was so bad near Bourn Bridge that it took 
three hours to cover a distance of three miles, 
many travellers, undoubtedly, were glad of 
the hospitality offered by these inns. Some 
of the Le Neve correspondence is dated from 
Bourn Bridge. I shall be glad to receive 
information of any kind about the Bourn 
Bridge inns. CATHERINE E. Parsons. 

Horseheath, Cambridgeshire. 


THE RomAaN LEGION IN Livy.—Where 
does Livy write of the composition of the 
legion and its elastic nature, “that can be 
parted or joined at will” ? : 

G. L. DE St. M. W. 

[See Livy, ix. 19, in the comparison between the 

Macedonians and the Romans :— 
_.“Statarius uterque miles, ordines servans: sed 
illa phalanx immobilis, et unius generis: Romana 
acies distinctior, ex pluribus partibus constans ; 
facilis partienti, quacunque opus esset, facilis 
jungenti.” F 

It may perhaps be noted that this is said not of 
the degio in itself, but of the acies, i.e., the battle- 
array. For the locus classicus in Livy on the 
aa fighting order of the legion see 
viii. 8. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY SPEECH.— 

(1) England.—I have lately heard more 
than one educated man eall our country 
England, in lieu of the more usual Ingland. 
Is there warrant for this, or is it a mere 
vulgarism ? 

(2) Pacifist—In the newspapers the word 
pacifist seems to be driving out the word 
pacificist. Surely the latter is more correct. 

YGREC. 

[(1) The pronunciation of England was discussed 

at 10S. iii. 322, 393, 453, 492.] 
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Younes or AULDBAR.—David Young, the 
Laird of Auldbar, was one of the Jacobite 
leaders who met the Earl of Mar at Aboyne 
in August, 1715. He seems to have escaped 
to France after the disastrous ending of the 
rising of that year (see Hist. MSS. Com., 
‘Calendar of Stuart Papers,’ vol. ii. p. 224). 
His children by his wife, Marjory Fothering- 
ham, were David, Robert, Anne, and Mar- 
garet. Anne, or Anna, born 8 Jan., 1710, 
(Aberlemno Parish Register), is said to 
have married in 1732 Daniel Stewart, and to 
have been the grandmother of Capt. Daniel 
Stewart of Scindia’s service and H.M.’s 24th 
Dragoons (see 11 S. viii. 388). The Aber 
lemno Parish Marriage Register is blank 
from 1710 to 1745. k 

Can any of your readers verify this, or 
furnish any information as to the subsequent 
history of the Auldbar Youngs. Cc. S. 

The University, Brisbane. 


Arms or Huncary.—One of the quarter- 
ines in the Hungarian royal shield is a two- 
headed eagle, both heads towards the 
sinister, with imperial crown above, and 
standing on what appears to be a closed book 
and a broken egg, with the motto, ‘ Indi- 
ficienter.”’ I should be glad to have a correct 
description of this quartering, and to know 
what country in the Hungarian kingdom it 
represents ; also what the motto means and 
to what it alludes. J. A, ALBRECHT. 


AUTHORS WANTED, and reference to works 
in which occur :— 
1. He summed the actions of the day 
Each night before he slept. 
2, A parody commencing :— 
I never had a slice of bread . 
With butter spread so fair and wide 
But on the floor ’twas sure to fall, 
And always on the buttered side. 


8 Then from out his mouth he spat 
The phantom of a qt 
And from his ghostly *bacca-box 
He lifted up the lid. 
Query Thackeray. 1 





Kine or Potanp, 1719.—Who was the 
| King of Poland in this year, and who was 
| his ambassador or minister to the British 
| Court at that time ? I should be very much 
obliged for the information. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS, 


| [The king was Augustus II. (Frederick Augustus, 
Elector of Saxony), elected in 1697 after the death 
of John Sobieski. He was deprived of the kingdom 
in 1704, Stanislas Leszezynski being elected in his 
| jlace ; but was enabled to return by the battle of 
oltawa, 1709.] 
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‘ BARTHOLOMZUS DE PROPRIETATIBUS RE- 
RuM.’—The late Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith’s 
article on Bartholomew in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(xxi. 409) was published in 1890. The 
intervening quarter of a century has seen, 
I believe, a good deal of work done with a 
view to re-editing Trevisa’s English trans- 
lation. Has any discussion of the filiation 
of the Latin MSS. been published ? Miss 
Toulmin Smith mentions that MS. Ashmole 


1512 is dated November, 1296. Is an 
earlier one known ? What is the present 
custody of the ‘ Tollemache MS.,’ which 


appears to be a very good text of the English 
version ? BAe 


Fawcett, RECORDER OF NEWCASTLE.—I 
should be glad to obtain particulars of his 
parentage and career, and also the date of 
his death. According to Lord Campbell’s 
* Lives of the Chief Justices,’ he was at West- 
minster School with William Murray, after- 
wards the first Earl of Mansfield ; and it was 
owing to his indiscreet conversation at 
the Dean of Durham’s table that Murray 
was charged before the Privy Council with 
having toasted the Pretender. 

G. F. R. B. 


BroGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WantTrD.—I 
should be glad to obtain any particulars 
concerning the parentage and careers of 
the following Old Westminsters: (1) James 
Cloberie Gascoigne, admitted 1732, aged 8. 
(2) Thomas Gataker, admitted 1725, aged 7. 
(3) William Gataker, admitted 1733, aged 9. 
(4) William Gee, admitted 1749, aged 14. 
(5) Daniel Gell, admitted 1731, aged 12. 
(6) Stephen Germain, admitted 1721, aged 9. 
(7) Richard Gibbon, admitted 1734, aged 7. 
(8) James Giffard, who graduated M.A, 
from Trin. Coll., Camb., 1794. (9) John 
Giffard, admitted 1778. (1() Edwerd Gif- 
ford, admitted 1721, aged 11. 


(. RoR B: 
THE BisHop oF Matra AS BRIGADIER- 
GENERAL.—The March number of The 


Downside Review, at p. 95, states :-— 

“The Bishop of Malta possesses the unique 
privilege of being ipso facto a Brigadier-General in 
the British Army. In recognition of this, Arch- 
bishop Caruana was received with full military 
honours on his arrival at Valetta in the end of 
February.”’ 

The present Bishop of Malta and titular 
Archbishop of Rhodes was, previous to his 
consecration, Dom Maurus Caruana, O.S.B., 
a monk of St. Benedict's Abbey, Fort 
Augustus, N.B. What relation is he to 


Canon F, X. Caruana, under whose leadership 


Malta became part of the British Empire ? 
| His predecessor, Monsignor Pietro Pace, 
was created a K.C.V.O. by King Edward VIT. 
It would be interesting to have recorded in 
‘N. & Q.’ the document by the terms of 
which the Bishop of Malta, for the time being, 
holds this exalted military rank, which is 
equivalent in status to that of a Commodore. 
in the Royal Navy. He, presumably, takes 
his seniority from the date of his consecra- 
tion. 

Where, in his diocese, does the Bishop of 
Malta rank? Is it immediately after the 
Governor and Commander -in-Chief? The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is a G.C.V.O., 
and the Bishop of London, Bishop Boyd 
Carpenter, the Dean of Windsor, and Canons 
Dalton and Sheppard, are all Knights 
Commanders of the Order; but probably 





Monsignor Pace was the only Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic who has been thus 
honoured. Joun B. WAINEWRIGRT. 


JOHN MorGAN OF THE INNER TEMPLE.—I 
am seeking. for genealogical purposes, par- 
ticuJars of the birth and parentage of one 
John Morgan of the Inner Temple, admitted 
a member of that society 30 Jan., 1765, 
called to the Bar 8 Feb., 1771. He was a 
friend of William Murray, afterwards Earl 
of Mansfield. It was said of these two lawyers 
that ‘‘ the English Bar must ever command 
respect whilst it had Murray’s eloquence 
and Morgan’s integrity.’’ This John Morgan, 
who was cousin to Sir Chaloner Ogle, died 
30 Aug., 1803, in St. George’s, Southwark, 
London ; and in the burial register of that 
parish is the following entry: ‘‘ 3rd Sept., 
1803, John Morgan, late of Wotton Place, 
St. George’s Fields.’”’ He married Sarah 
, and by her had issue five children, the 
eldest, Maria) Morgan, marrying 16 July, 
1/98, as his second wife, John, third and last 
Earl of Carhampton. 

ARTHUR E. JACKSON. 

Hope House, Crown Road, Norwich. 





Dr. Luzzato.—Is anything known of 
Dr. Luzzato, who was an Italian physician 
resident in London about the middle of the 
eighteenth century ? 

Horack BLEeAcKLey. 


JAMES THoMAS KirkMAN.—Is anything 
known of James Thomas Kirkman, who 
published a ‘ Life of Charles Macklin,’ the 
actor, in two volumes in 1799 2? John Taylor 
in ‘ Records of my Life’ says that Kirkman 
was reported to have been a son of Macklin. 
When did he die ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 
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Sr. GILEs’s CuurcH, Oxrorp.—There is 
an architectural peculiarity in St. Giles’s 
Church here, tne explanation of which seems 
difficult to arrive at. In the east gables of 
both the chancel] and chancel aisle are small 
openings shapea like Gothic windows, not 
exactly in line with the apex of the windows 
and the points of the gables, but inclining 
slightly to the south ; that over the chancel 
window is open, but protected by a grating ; 
that over the aisle window has been closed 
with masonry, but its outline is visible from 
the outside. Neither of the openings can be 
seen from the inside, ceilings of later date 
having apparently been added beneath them. 

The church is Early English, but a gocd 
deal of so-called restoration was done in it in 
the first half of last century. L. A. C. 

Oxford. 


Goop Fripay IN CaMBRIDGE.—Can any 
reader explain or illustrate the curious 
custom referred to in the subjoined extract 
from The Cambridge Daily News of 3 April 
under the above heading ? 

‘‘The great feature of Good Friday in Cam- 
bridge—a feature not met with in any other town 
—is the skippingon Parker’s Piece. Large crowds 
assembled there in the morning with skipping- 
ropes, and enjoyed their harmless and healthy sport 
until the rain drove them indoors. They were 
assisted by a large number of soldiers, who entered 
with great heartiness into the game.”’ 


W. A. C. 


Sir JOHN GARIOCH OR GOERIE; “ SUBIN- 
nuir.’’—In David Leech’s scarce volume 
‘Parerga,’ London, 1657 (of which there 
is no copy in the British Museum), on the 
recto of H 16 (I give the signature because 
there are three consecutive paginaticns) 
begins an elegiac ode of seventy lines 
addressed ‘ Clarissimo ct literatissimo viro 
Johanni Goerio Equiti.’ Four of the lines, 
Quondam equidem (et memini) sophie sub marte 

severe 

Militiz dederam prima Elementa mex, 

Miles et excultos inter tot, laude petita 

Fixi Abredoniis clara Trophza Scholis, 
have appended the note “Subinnuit se in 
Philosophicis quondam presidem in Aca- 
demia Regia Abredonensi apud Scotos.” 

This seems to identify the subject of the 
ode with Joannes Garioch, who in 1631 
entered King’s College, Aberdeen, where 
David “Leech was a Regent 1627-32, and 
Sub-Principal 1632-8. (See Mr. W. Keith 
Leask’s ‘ Musa Latina Akerdonensis,’ 1910, 
p. 225-49.) 

The local pronunciation of the name 
Garioch closely appro&imates to Goerie cr 
Gorie. But who was John Garioch, and 





what did he do to merit his knighthood and 
the superlative epithets applied to him by 
his former teacher ? 

By the way, is not “subinnuit’’ an 
uncommon form? 16 occurs seven times in 
the ‘ Parerga.’ P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


Carters, Duke or BruNnswicr.—-Can 
any of your readers throw light upon the 
authorship of a volume ‘ Le Due de Bruns- 
wick’ (Paris, 1875)? Apparently it was, 
or was to be, followed by a further volume, 
‘La Comtesse de Blankenbourg et le Duc 
de Brunswick.’ The author, although he 
writes French fluently, would not seem to 
have been French by birth, as some of his 
sentences would make Vaugelas shudder. 
Were it not that the author is at no pains 
to conceal the humble origin of Baron 
d’Andlau, one might suspect him to have 
at least inspired the story of the Duke’s life, 
which goes into most intimate details of 
his persistent vanity and his alternate lavish- 
ness and niggardliness, but without raising 
the veil over his private life. The author 
throws no light upon the identity of “* Lady 
Charlotte Colville,’ whom the Duke married 
and raised to the rank of Countess of Blank- 
enburg ; nor upon “ Mr. Smith,’ who ulti- 
mately inherited a million francs under the 
Duake’s will—the precise sum which Baron 
d’ Andlau had expected to receive. 

E.G. BR: 

Bournemouth. 


BISHOPS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—J 
believe that the majority of English bishops 
who oceupied English sees in the nine- 
teentn century were graduates of either 
Oxford or Cambridge University. Are 
there any exceptions? Is there any 
instance in the nineteenth century of an 
English clergyman being raised to the 
Episcopal Bench in England who had not 
taken a University degree ? 

F. C. WHITE. 

71, Newfoundland Road, Cardiff. 


Work By Sir Henry MontcomMery Law- 
RENCE.—In Bosworth Smith's ‘ Life of Sir 
Henry Montgomery Lawrence,’ vol. i., pub- 
lished in 1872, allusion is made on p. 183 
to ‘ Remarks on Capt. ’s Life of General 
Sir John Adams, K.C.B.,° by Hamil, 7e., 
H. M. Lawrence, published in 1837. 

Information is asked for as regards this 
book or pamphlet. There is no copy in the 
libraries of the British Museum, of the India 
Office, or of the Oriental Club. 

J. H. LESLIE. 

31, Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 
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BUTLERS IN ParRisH REGISTERS, BUCKS 
AND Oxon.—Wanted, any entries of bap- 
tism, marriage, or burial in Bucks or Oxon 
parish registers between 1650 and_ 1730 
under the names of Daniel, Edward, Henry, 
or Richard Butler. C 

90, Eardley Road, Streatham. 





Replies. 


EASTER EGGS. 
(11 S. xi. 320.) 


‘““OMNE vivum ex ovo.” The egg as the 
embodiment of the life principle has been 
associated from the earliest times with 
mythical and religious ceremonies. In the 
Mosaic narrative of creation the Spirit of 
God is represented as brooding over the 
waters of the great deep, as a bird over her 
eggs, to bring forth and develope the latent 
life. The Egyptians held the egg to be 
the sacred emblem of the renovation of man- 
kind after the Deluge. An egg with a dove 
over it was the emblem of the Ark, probably 
because the Ark, an enclosure whence all life 
was derived, was considered to be similar to 
an egg from which life emanates. The chief 
deity of the ancient Egyptians was Cneph, 
who was represented with an egg proceeding 
from his mouth. 

The Phoenicians, who derived much of their 
mythology from the Egyptians, applied the 
egg to the heavens, or rather to heaven and 
earth. Chaos and darkness were supposed 
to produce the egg which afterwards divided 
into two parts. The Phcenicians, who were 
the greatest sailors in the world, probably 
disseminated the egg tradition over the 
whole of the world known in their time. It 
is quite possible that the Gauls who traded 
with the Pheenician sailors ad: pted the egg 
symbol from them, and handed it over to 
the inhabitants of Britain. In British 
mythology Kreirwy, the lady of the under- 
world and the daughter of Kéd, was called 
the token of the egg. This token was the 
“serpent s egg,” common to the Druids of 
Gaul and Britain, to which Pliny in the 
29th Book of his ‘ Natural History’ attri- 
butes the power of swimming against the 
stream. 

The Jews adopted the egg as a symbol 
of their departure from the land of Egypt. 
It was used as part of the garniture of the 
table with the Paschal 'amb in the feast of 
the Passover. The connexion of the Easter 











egg with this feast is apparent from the 
common names, ‘ paste egg,” “‘ pace egg,” 
“pasch egg,” &e., all of which are variants 
of ‘‘ pascha,’’ which means the Passover. 

The egg appears almost universally ; it 
holds an important place in Chinese, Hindu, 
and even in Hawaian mythology. It would 
have been singular if it had not become 
associated with some Christian ceremony, 
ard as the pagan and Jewish ceremonies in 
which it figured took place in the springtime, 
and coincided with the festival adapted by 
the early Christians for commemorating the 
Resurrection of Christ, the egg naturally 
retained a place in that ceremony. As the 
emblem of the Resurrection, it was richly 
ornamented, and was retained as a religious 
trophy. It was used in the Easter feast 
after the abstinence during Lent, and signi- 
fied the resurrection of life. The English 
and Teutonic names of Easter are clearly 
derived from the name of the Saxon goddess 
Eostre, to whom sacrifices were made in 
April, the Saxon Ostermoneth. The Romance 
names are derived from pascha, as in the 
French pdques, because the Jewish feast of 
the Passover was celebrated during the same 
month. 

At a very early date Easter eggs were pre- 
sented at church to the priests on Easter 
Sunday, when, after being sprinkled with 
holy water, they were solemnly blessed in 
this form :— 

“Bless, O Lord, we beseech Thee, this Thy 
creature of eggs, that it may become a wholesome 
sustenance to Thy faithful servants, eating it in 
thankfulness to Thee on account of the resurrection 
of our Lord.” 

In 1262 the twenty-four customary tenants 
and cottagers of the manor of Saperton in 
Gloucestershire gave to the Lord of the 
Manor at Easter five eggs each. Eggs pay- 
able at Easter were often part of the rent 
due from tenants under ecclesiastical lords. 
The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
received a vast number, and many parish 
registers record ‘“‘eggs at Easter due by 
ancient custom.”’ 

The monks of old ornamented Easter eggs 
with rich emblematic designs, and there are 
extant a number of choice engravings of 
these gorgeous eggs, which after being blessed 
were eaten with great ceremony. Easter 
¢ggs were often sawn in two, the shells 
cleaned and lined with gold-leaf, after which 
they were embellished with figures inside 
and out, and secured with ribbons, to be 
retained as souvenirs. This practice was in 
vogue as late as 1700. 

THomas Wm. Hvck. 

38, King’s Road, Willesden Green, N. W. 
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CROMWELL’S IRONSIDES. 
(11 S. 181, 257, 304, 342.) 


(b) ADDITIONAL CONTEMPORARY 
AUTHORITIES. 


T HAVE been unable to discover any instance 
of the use of the nickname “ Ironsides ”’ 
after Cromwell’s expedition to Ireland in 1649 
hadended. I believe that, so far from coming 
into ‘* general use,”’ as Gardiner asserts, the 
term then died out, and was only recalled 
at the Restoration in 1660. Three instances 
of the term used in 1649—in two Royalist 
satires and a newsbook, all published 
directly after Cromwell departed for Ireland 
—have never before been quoted, and are 
important. All were in extremely abusive 
tracts. 

On 24 July, 1649 (Thomason’s date), ‘A 
Hue and Crie after Cromwell; or, The 
Cities Lamentation for the loss of their 


xi. 


Coyne and Conscience,’ appeared [E 565) 


(24)]. It commences :-— 

““O yes. O yes. O yes. If any manner of 
man or woman in City or Countrey can tell any 
tale or tidings of a certain Beast, like a town Bull, 
with a triangular Jesuiticall head, a toting red 


nose, a long meagre face, red fiery eyes, Iron | 


streaked on the sides,” &c. (Italics mine.) 
Once more armour is referred to, and the 
plural used. 

The second appeared on 7 Aug., 1649, and 
was entitled :— 

“* \ New Bull Bayting; or, A Match play’d at 
the Town Bull of Ely.* By twelve mungrills, 
viz. 4 English, 4 Irish, 4 Scotch doggs....Nod- 
Nol. Printed at the sign of the y, by the Hill 
on the whim-wham side of the Beare garden, for 
the good of the State. 1649.”—[E 568 (6).] 

The last page contains Cromwell's epitaph, 
as follows :— 

Here lies (the Devil take his soul) 

One for whom no bell would tow! ; 

He liv’d a Murderer, dy’d a knave, 

Deserv’d a Halter, not a Grave. 

Some call him Noll, some the Town Bull 

Or Tron-sides, that the land fill’d full 

Of Atheists, Schismaticks, and Hereticks, &c. 

The third is in The Man in the Moon, 
No. 15, for 25 July-2 Aug., 1649 [E. 566 
(28)]. There was a report that Cromwell’s 
son-in-law, Ireton, had been captured by 
Lord Derby, Governor of the Isle of Man, 
and this newsbook says that the “ Juncto ”’ 
on 25 July ‘fell into a deep debate among 





* The author of this tract seems to have been 
John Crouch of The Man in the Moon. ‘Town 
Bull of Ely ” is not of Royalist origin. The nick- 
name was coined by the Levellers in this year. 
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themselves, what prisoners they had taken 
at sea to exchange for their dearly beloved 
Impe,” and ordered that Col. Leg and Sic 
Hugh Windham should be imprisoned ‘“ in 
hope that they might be accey:ted in exchange 
for their Parliament worthy, young Iron- 
sides.” 

Thus all the later instances of the term, 
ag applied to Cromwell, are in the plural, 
and used by the Royalists. It cannot for a 
moment be supposed that these writers 
would ever employ a term used to praise 
Cromwell. They simply referred to the 
iron armour in which, at the time, Cromwell 
was invariably depicted. 

Payne Fisher, Cromwell’s “ laureat,’’ seems 
to have no mention of “ ironsides”’ in the 
whole mass of his turgid Latin poems. Only 
in his ‘ oration ’’ at the Middle Temple, on 
10 Sept., 1655, does he couple this with one 
other nickname, as if both had gone out of 
use. In an obvious attempt to put the 
most inflated construction upon both, he 
states of Cromwell :— 

*‘Sie undiquaque, Pad suorum castra colendus, 

erribilis ubique progreditur. 
Ideo formidandus omnibus quod formidabat nemi- 
nem. Carolides quidem toties ab Illo profligati 
Ferrilateris fatale nomen indiderunt. Scotigenze 
nec fato dispares, milites ejus rubris sagulis 
emicantes Murum - Lateritium nuncuparunt.”— 
*Poemata,’ &c., 1656. 

Has the nickname “ Brick-wall” been 
remembered in Scotland? and if so, has it 
been corrupted in similar fashion to “ Iron- 
sides”? ? The explanation given here proves 
that Cromwell earned his Scotch nickname 
(presumably at Dunbar) for analogous 
reasons to those which gave rise to the 
appellation of ‘“‘ironsides”’ at Marston 
Moor. 

The best proof of the fact that “ Iron- 
sides’? was in no sense a complimentary 
term lies in the contemporary chronicles 
and biographies of Cromwell's own time, 
written by his own side. It is a negative 
proof, for none of them (as far as I am aware) 
mentions the term at all. 

S. Carrington’s ‘ History of the Life and 
Death,’ &c., of Cromwell was published in 
April, 1659, and is the earliest and most 
valuable of the Cromwellian biographies. 
It does not mention the term. Nor can I 
find it in John Vicars’s ‘ Parliamentary 
Chronicle,’ published under various sub- 
titles at intervals up to 1648. Vicars is 
lavish in abuse of Prince Rupert, and in 
praise of Cromwell. In a lengthy and 
detailed account of Marston Moor he even 
relates with gusto that Prince Rupert’s dog 
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(‘Boy’) was killed. Vicars must have 
heard of the nickname “ Ironsides,” and, if 
it had been laudatory, would certainly have 
commented upon it. I believe that the 
first allusion to it after Cromwell’s death is 
in the anonymous ‘ The Perfect Politician,’ 
published in February, 1660, and copied by 
Heath (already quoted). 

Two more instances of Gardiner mis- 
representing the facts about Prince Rupert 
will serve to compare with the present case. 

J. 2. Witiiams. 


(To be continued.) 





GREEK Provers (11 S. xi. 301)—The 
wording ‘“‘the Greek proverb condemns 
a man of two tongues” suggests, at first, 
chap. v. 14 of ‘The Wisdom of Jesus the 
Son of Sirach,’ 

** Be not called a whisperer, and lie not in wait 
with thy tongue: for a foul shame is upon the thief, 
and an evil condemnation upon the double tongue” 
(kai Kardyvwors movnpa emi duy\sooy: “upon him 
that hath a double tongue,” R.V.). 

But a translation from the Hebrew could not, 
in strictness, be called a Greek proverb. In 
St. Barnabas’s Epistle, c. 19, p. 58 in Hilgen- 
feld’s edition, 1866, the vice of the double- 
tongued is called the snare of death: tayis 
yap Gavarov éariv 7 duyhwooia. Diogenes 
Laertius, I. ii. 61, ascribes to Solon a 
metrical precept in which we are warned 
to be on our guard against a tongue of 
double speech :— 

TlegvAaypevos avépa éxarrov, ops. 

1 ee 

yAwuoa . OL dcx opvOos 

ex peAavas hpevds yeywvi). 

In Zenobius’s collection of proverbs, iii. 
23, we have 

Mice rv dvépa tiv durAoiv reduxéra, 

Xpyorov Adyourr, Torepw0v 5 Tois Tpdrows, 
Though diAots here is ‘double - dealing” 
rather than ‘ double-tongued,” Erasmus, 
when quoting the proverb in his ‘ Adagia,’ 
explains ourAovs avdpas as “ Duplices viros 
++.-qui essent lubrica et insincera fide, 
quos nunc vulgo etiam bilingues appellant.” 

The double-dealer is denounced in a 
famous passage of Homer, ‘Iliad,’ ix. 312, 
where Achilles declares, 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 

My heart detests him as the gates of hell. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 





BaLuarp’s LANE, FINCHLEY (11 S. xi. 210). 
—This name is frequently found in medieval 
records of Finchley, and the following 
references are taken almost at random 
from our notes. It looks as though a local 
family gave their name to the thorough- 
fare at an early date. 

Gilbert Prat of Moleseye was charged 
by Henry Ballard of Fyn- gesle with the 
theft of corn, &c., at Fyngesle, co. Middle- 
sex (Gaol Delivery Roll 43, 17  Ed- 
ward II., 1323). Ballardesredyngesgate is 
mentioned in Finchley Manor Court Roll, 
A.D. 1435 (P.R.O. Court Roll 188/71). In 
a deed dated 24 July, 1498, we find land 
described as lying between ‘‘ the land called 
Ballardeslane eastward and the king’s street 
called Netherstreet westward.’’ In another 
deed of 1504 land is described as lying 
between Fyncheley Woodde and the land 
of the Bishop of London called Ballardesryd- 
dyng, the land of Lord Hastynges, the land 
of John Somerton called Amyottes, and @ 
certain lane called Ballardes lane (De 
Banco Roll 970, m. 2 recto). 

W. McB. & F. Maronam. 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY RELATING TO 
GRETNA GREEN (11 S. xi. 231, 302, 322).— 
Since the first part of my reply appeared I 
have secured a copy of ‘A Guide to Gretna 
Green: the Romance of Runaway Wed- 
dings and Tales of the Blacksmith,’ by James 
Forbes (published by Nicholson & Cartner, 
Lochinvar House, Carlisle). The title - page 
bears no date, but the Preface has on it, 
“Gretna, April, 1908."" This is a most 
creditable publication. I may mention that 
James Forbes is the pseudonym of Mr. 
Richard Macdougal, of the Town Clerk’s 
Office, Annan. The following paragraphs 
from the end of the Preface are worth 
reprinting because they crystallize some 
vey useful information for those who wish 
to know the various landmarks of Gretna :-— 

1. ‘‘Gretna Green. Here Joseph Paisley, the 
first priest of any consequence, began business 
between 1750 and 1760. The site of his cottage is 
supposed to have been somewhere near the public 
stables. 

2. ‘Turning to the right at the church, Gretna 
Hall mansion house will be seen standing in its 
own grounds. It was for a period an inn and 
| establishment, and marriages were per- 
ormed there from 1825 to 1856. 

3. ‘Proceeding farther to the bend of the road, 
the blacksmith’s shop at Headlesscross comes next 
in order. Here marriages were, and still are, 
carried on. A curio shop has now been opened in 
the building. 

4, * Turning again to the right, Springfield village 
lies a short distance away. This road is the old 
highway by which lovers used to come to Gretna. 
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The village dates from 1780-90, and had, at one 
time, a number of priests. A great deal of the 
business was done at ‘The Queen’s Head Inn.’ 

5. “Taking the lane across from ‘The Queen’s 
Head,’ a right-of-way path is struck *by which the 
visitor reaches the low or new Carlisle road. The 
old Sark Toll- Bar, where marriages took place 
from 1830 to 1856, will be seen here, also the boun- 
dary between the two kingdoms, ‘The Sark.’ The 
visitor can return by this road to Gretna Green, a 
mile distant.” 

With reference to paragraph 3 I may add 
that among the curios stated to be shown 
are a register of marriages (probably a frag- 
ment), an old anvil, “ priests’”’ chairs, and 
some hats of special design which the 
* priests ’ wore ‘* upon state occasions.” 

Forbes’s book has further value in that it 
contains numerous illustrations, including 
a striking reproduction of a portrait of 
David Lang, the Gretna “ priest.’ Lang is 
described in the narrative as ‘‘a tall man 
of spare build with a pale bloodless counten- 
ance.” There are notes also upon Joseph 
Paisley, ‘“‘ the grand old man” of Gretna, 
who kept a small grocery shop there, and did 
much ‘ priest's’? work. He was enormously 
stout, and by contemporaries he has been 
described as being ‘‘an overgrown mass of 
fat, weighing at least 25 stone.” Paisley 
lived to be well over 80. He is buried in 
Gretna Churchyard, where there is a memo- 
rial ‘stone to his memory. 

Thomas, Lord Erskine, the Chancellor, 
married his housekeeper at Gretna Green. 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ says, ‘‘ At some time not ascer- 
tainable, he married at Gretna Green a Miss 
Mary Buck.’ Forbes’s book says that the 
marriage took place in October, 1818, and 
that the lady’s name was Sarah Back “ of 
York Buildings, London.”’ 

_Lord Dundonald in his famous ‘ Auto- 
biography’ admits that he married in 1812 
Miss Katharine Corbett Barnes, and this 
against the wishes of his relatives. He states 
that the marriage took place at Annan. This 
may have been an oblique reference to 
Gretna Green, which is only a few miles 
from Annan. Mr. Forbes’s book says defi- 
nitely that Lord Dundonald was married at 
Gretna. 

The origins of Gretna marriages are not 
without interest. 
sequel to the Fleet marriages. It may be 
as well to quotea paragraph from The Gentle- 
mans Magazine for February, 1735. This 
paragraph shows the feeling that was rising 
in London with regard to Fleet marriages. 
It states that 
“many ruinous marriages are every year practised 
in the Fleet by a set of drunken, swearing parsons, 


They were the immediate | 


with their myrmidons that wear black coats, and 

pretend to be clerks and registrars to the Fleet, 
plying about Ludgate Hill, pulling and forcing 
eople to some pedling alehouse or beandy shop to 
e married.” 

Between 1750 and 1754 there was a great 
outcry against clandestine marriages. In 
1750 Henry Gally published ‘Some Con- 
siderations upon Clandestine Marriages.’ 
This was followed in 1753 by Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Act (26 George IT. c. 33), and various 
literature arose around it. Henry Stebbing, 
a famous vicar of Redenhall, wrote 
‘A Dissertion on the Powers of States to deny 
Civil Protection to the Marriages of Minors made 
— the Consent of Parents or Guardians,’ 

755, 
and another work by the same writer was 
‘Enquiry into the Force and Operation of the 
Annulling Clauses in a late Act for the better 
preventing of Clandestine Marriages,’ 1754. 
James Tunstall published 

‘A Vindication of the Powers of States to pro* 
hibit Clandestine Marriages under the pain of 
Absolute Nullity,’ 1755. 

Lord Hardwicke’s Act came into force in 
1754, and from that time those who wished 
to get married secretly or in a hurry had to 
rush across the border, and seek the protec- 
tion of the Scotch law. Thus rose the fame 
of Gretna. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


DREAMS AND LITERATURE (11 S x. 447, 
512 ; xi. 32, 326).—In Frank Seafield’s ‘The 
Literature and Curiosities of Dreams,’ Lon- 
don, 1885, vol. ii. p. 229, eleven lines in 
verse, declared to have been composed by 
Thomas Cromwell, Ph.D., F.S.A., in his sleep 
after taking an anodyne on account of @ 
painful illness on the night of 9 Jan., 1857, 
are given from his ‘ The Soul and the Future 
Life: Appendix VIII.: On Literary and 
Other Composition in Dreams.’ Whether 
the verse is of any literary value I am not 
qualified to say. 

At the second reference Mr. M. H. Dopps 
speaks of his nurse having used to warn him 
that had he wanted a dream to come true, 
he should never tell it to any one. Similar 
opinion appears to have obtained among the 
olden Japanese, who believed in one’s 
infallibly missing a good luck, or even in his 
| incurring an irreparable subversion of fate, 
|in case he makes his dream known to any- 
| body unversed in oneirocriticism. This is 


evident from the following quotations :— 


| “Once upon a time there lived in the province of 
| Sado a certain Tomo no Yoshio, who was a servant 
of a sub-provincial governor. One night he dreamed 
he was standing with his feet set on the Western 
and Eastern Cathedrals of the city of Nara. Upon 
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‘his telling of it to his wife after awakening, 
she observed that such a stride was enough to 
tear him in two. Quite amazed with her words, 
and deeply regretting his imprudence to have 
related the dream to such a simple woman, 
Yoshio went out to the governor’s house. This 
governor, who was very learned in physiognomy, 
had never generously treated his servant before. 
But this time ks received Yoshio with exceptional 
cordiality, an:! pressed him to sit on a cushion and 
face to face with himself as if they were of equal 
rank. This made Yoshio mindful of what his wife 
had just uttered, and he much wondered if his 
master was not intending to rend him after a display 
of so much kindliness. Then the governor spoke to 
him: ‘Your dream has been a very auspicious 
one, but you have told it to a wrong person; so 
now you are doomed to die in penalty, though you 
will become a powerful grandee for some duration.’ 
Some time after Yoshio went to the capital, and 
subseyuently was preferred to the high office of 
Dainagon; but ultimately he was found guilty of a 
grave offence, and, deprived of his rank and office, 
he was deported to a remote province [A.pD. 866], 
‘where he perished quite miserably, thus attesting 
. the accuracy of the sub-provincial governor’s 
prophecy.” —‘ Uji Shui Monogatari,’ written about 
the eleventh century, ch. iv. 

‘*Fujiwara no Morosuke (A.p. 909-60) was doubt- 
less an extraordinary man; of all his wishes for 
posterity there was none that had not been fulfilled 
sooner or later. Still it is a thousand pities that he 
acted faultily in but one transaction. Once in his 
youthhood he dreamed he was standing holding in 
his arms the Imperial Courts, with his face towards 
the north, and his feet upon the Western and 
Eastern Grand Palaces. After awakening he re- 
counted it to a wiseacre lady who happened then 
to bein his presence, whereon she made this remark : 
‘Such a stride as that must have made you ache 
severely!’ This ill-sorted utterance caused the 
happy issue of the dream to stray, so that, so 
powerful and so prosperous as all his descendants 
proved to be, he himself could not attain the 
regentship—the highest of all the offices of imperial 
investment...... Tradition says that the real import 
of any favourable dream can be totally altered 
through its malinterpretation. Guard yourself, 
therefore, against telling your dream to any unwise 
person.”—‘ Ookagami.’ written in the twelfth cen- 
tury, art. ‘ Udaijin Morasuke.” 

Not only the Japanese of yore thus believed 
in the wrong exposition of a good dream 
bringing in a bad sequel to the dreamer, but 
equally they believed in the meliorating 
interpretation of a bad dream giving issue 
to his felicity. As an illustration of this I 
shall subjoin here my abridgment from an 
undated register entitled ‘Chégen Mono- 
gatari ” :— 

‘It happened one night in the spring of a.p. 
1575 that Chésokame Motochika [a warlike lord of 
Tosa, who afterwards made himself almost the sole 
master of all the four provinces of Shikoku] had an 
unpleasant dream that he shot an arrow and saw it 
was fractured and the bowstring ruptured. Next 
morning he summoned a Shinto priest, by name 
Sakon, and asked him to interpret it. Scarcely 
had he finished his relation thereof, when Sakon 


gave him this answer: ‘ Your dream is extremely 
propitious: your bowstring was ruptured because 
of the unsurpassed strength of your bow; your 
arrow was fractured because of the measureless 
force of your shoot; hence, should you start a war 
this year, no enemy could withstand your insuper- 
able army. Following this advice, Motochika 
invaded the neighbouring provinces, and succeeded 
in aggrandizing his domain.” 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Ts it superfluous to mention Mrs. Radcliffe 
and her ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho,’ &c.? We 
were informed at school fifty years ago that 
she made a practice of eating heavy suppers 
so as to dream of ghastly plots and incidents, 

J. K. 

Mafeking. 


Hovse or NoRMANDY (1158. xi. 105, 198).— 
Accounts of the family of Rolf Ganger may 
be found in Sir John Maclean's ‘ History of 
Trigg Minor,’ vol. i. pp. 62-6 ; in Lord Craw- 
ford’s ‘Lives of the Lindsays’ (in the 
Appendix of which the various authorities 
are carefully given); and in ‘ The Gresleys 
of Drakelowe,’ by Faleoner Madan. The last- 
named work gives the descent as follows: 
Fornjot (King of Finland), Kari, Thorri, 
Gorr, Heiti, Sveidi, Halfdan the Old, Ivar, 
Jarl of the Uplanders (Oplaendingejarl). 

Roégnvald riki, Jarl of both the Meeren 
of Romsdal, married Hilda (or in full 
Ragnhilda), daughter of Hrolf Nefja, and 
died in 890. One of his brothers, Sigurd 
riki, who was the first Earl of Orkney, died 
in 874; another brother, variously called 
Haldruck, Malahule, and Malahulsius, accom- 
panied his nephew Rolf (or Rollo) to Nor- 
mandy, and was the ancestor of the De 
Toenis, hereditary standard-bearers to the 
Dukes of Normandy. As there are no written 
pedigrees beyond Halfdan the Old, the line 
cannot now be verified. Fornjot is some- 
times called Formioter. E. STAFFORD. 


IMAGE of Att Sarnts (11 S. xi. 300).—In 





the English current in and before the six- 
|teenth century “ image” means “ picture ”’ 
las often as, if not more often than, it means 
** sculpture.” 

I can conceive of no better picture to adorn 
an altar erected to the glory of God and in 
honour of All Saints than the Van Eycks’ 
‘ Adoration of the Lamb,’ in the Cathedral 
of St. Bavon at Ghent. 

The restored altar-screens at Winchester 
Cathedral, at New College Chapel and All 
Souls’ College Chapel at Oxford, at St. 
Albans Cathedral, and at St. Mary Overy’s, 
now St. Saviour’s Cathedral, Southwark, 
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give, mitatis mutandis, a very good idea of 
what a sculptured “image of All Saints ” 
might have been in 1545. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The description ‘‘ image of All Saints,” or 
“of Allhallows,” occurs now and then in 
late medieval wills, &c., and has long been 
a puzzle to archeologists, but no satisfactory 
explanation has been found, so far as I 
know. a. Eo E. 

Winterton, Lines. 


“THE Mir4ce oF Lire’ (11 8. xi. 280).— 
In reply to W. B. H., I was well acquainted 
with Mr. W. H. Miller, author of ‘The 
Mirage.’ This would be some time in the 
sixties, when he had retired from the City 
bank with which he had been connected. 
He then resided in Barnsbury, and was a 
man of singularly mild and pleasant manners. 
He took great interest in young men, and 
was a frequent speaker on religious platforms. 
Mis. Miller was a comely dame of portly 
presence, who also used to speak in public. 
I remember her appearance one afternoon 
upon the platform of the Sunday school in 
which I was a teacher. It was to deliver 
the closing address, and was the first time 
a lady had appeared in that capacity. The 
wonderment of the small boys around me 
was unbounded, and the breathless whisper 
circled round, “‘ Lor! if there ain’t a woman 
a-going to preach.” But they listened in- 
‘tently, and were well rewarded for so doing. 
After all these years I vividly recall, while 
she spoke to the girls, her touching reference 
to a little daughter whom she had lost sorae 
years before. W. S—Rrr, 


This work, by W. H. Miller, was first 
published hy the Religious Tract Scciety in 
1850,st1ls. In 1867 a fine edition was issued 
with illustrations by Tenniel, engraved by 
3utterwortn and Heath, followed by another 


edition in December, 1883, though the British | 


Museum says 1884. It is still in print by 

the R.T.S. at Is. 

Other works by this author are :— 

The Three Questions: What am I? Whence came 
I? Whither do I go? 1843.—Published anony- 
mously. Second edition, with author’s name 
given, 1844; other editions in 1850, 1855. 
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] 
| <A reviewer of one of Mr. Miller's hooks 
in 1899 says, ** At the age of nearly 80, in 
comfortable retirement. he stretehes out a 
kindly hand to encourage these who are 
beginning life in a bank.” 

ARCHIBALD SparRKE, F.R.S.L. 


The first edition of this book was pub- 
lished in 1850, and later editions, undated, 
with illustrations by Tenniel, engraved by 
Butterworth and Heath, were issued in 1867 
and 1884. The author, William Haig Miller, 
was in the service of the National Frovincial 
Bank of England, which he entered in the 
year 1836, only two or three years after its 
establishment. He became head of the 
Advance Department, and retired from bus?- 
ness in April, 1879. Ie died on 14 Sept., 
1891, at 38, Lonsdale Square, Islington, in 
his 79th year. His wife, who was ten years 
older than he, died only the previous day. 

I believe he was at one time editor of The 
Leisure Hour and sub-editor of The Christian 
World. At a social gathering of his old 
colleagues in, 1880, he gave an amusing 
account of the pleasures that awaited his 
friends when they reached a pensionable 
age. 

“It was the first pleasure of a retired officer on 
being called in the morning to say,‘ What do I care 
for the bank?’ Then there was pleasure in eating 
breakfast in such a way as not to bring on a fit of 
indigestion ; and he confessed pleasure in looking 
out of the window and seeing people toiling to the 
City, having the knowledge that he had nothing 
to do with the City. There was pleasure in going 
into the library and taking up a book or dallying 
with the pen at his own time and inclination. How 
great the delight of going about the beautiful world, 
and seeing many things in it which previously one 
could not see between the hours of 9 and 4 o'clock ! 
he could not describe it. Then there was the 
jleasure of having time to look into the weekly 
bills, and even pleasure in drawing the quarterly 
allowance !”’ 

He did not, however, spend the remaincer 
of his life in slothful ease, but divided his time 
between literary pursuits and religious or 
social work. The latter employment was, 
I think, in connexion with the Salvaticn 
; Army. A portrait of Miller in old age forn: 
| the frontispiece of his book ‘ On the Bank: 
| Threshold.’ 

In addition to ‘The Mirage of Life,’ le 





v7) 


The Culture of Pleasure; or, The Enjoyment of | #lso published the following :— 


Life in its Social and Religious Aspects. 1871.— 
Second edition, 1872. Published anonymously. 
Reissued, with author’s name, under the title 
of ‘Life’s Pleasure Garden; or, Conditions of a 
Happy Life,’ 1884. 

On the Bank's Threshold ; or, The Young Banker : 
a Popular Outline of Banking, &c. 1890. 

The Great Rest-Giver,—1891. 


= 
= 
x 
a 
: 


| The Three Questions: What am I? Whence came 


I? Whither do I go?—1843, also 1850 and 

2}. 

The Culture of Pleasure. Second ed., 1872.—The 
eleventh edition was advertised in 1890. The 
first edition does not appear in the Brit. Mus. 
Catalogue, and was probably published privately 
and distributed amongst the staff of the bank. 
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The Currency Maze: an Entertaining Sketch of| 
“the Question without an End.” 1877. 

Life’s Pleasure Garden; or, The Conditions of a | 
Happy Life. [1884.] 

On the Bank’s Threshold ; or, The Young Banker : 
a Popular Outline of Banking 1890.—Second 
ed., same date. 

The (reat Rest-Giver. [1891.] 


R. 
BeEARDS (11 S. xi. 262, 326). 


NICHOLLS. 


Jan C ornelis 





Vermeijei, called “Juan de Mayo” or 
** Majo ’ and ‘‘ El Barbudo,’’ was born near 
Haarlem about 1500. He attended the 


Emperor Charles V. in many of his expedi- 
tions and made sketches of sieges, some of 
which were worked into tapestries. He died 
at Brussels in 1559. He was famous not 
only as an artist, but for the length of his 
beard. Bryan (‘ Dict. of Painters,’ ed. 1889, 
ii. 658) says that, though he was a tall man, 
it used to trail on the ground, and the 
Emperor, when in a playful mood, would 
condescend to tread upon it! 

In the rare series of engravings attributed 
to Hieronymus Kock under the title ‘ Pic- 
torum aliquot Celebrium Germaniz Inferioris 


Effigies,” Anverpie (no date), the fifteenth 
plate, a very beautiful engraving by Jan 


Wierix, represents *‘ Joannes Maius, Pictor,’ 
with ten lines descriptive of his life and 
work addressed to the Emperor Charles, 
which end thus :— 
Nec minus ille sua spectacula prebuit arte 
Celso conspicuus vertice grata tibi, 
Jussus prolixe detecta volumina barb 
Ostentare suos pendula ad usyue pedes. 
’ 
Chichester. C. DEEDES. 
STARLINGS TAUGHT TO SPEAK (11 S. xi. 
68, 114, 154, 218, 270).—Robert Buchanan’s 
lyric ‘The Starling’ should not be over- 
looked. An _ old, misanthropic tailor in 
city pent had bought the bird from a country 
lad, specially appreciating the accomplish- 
ment of swearing, which it had acquired 
through asscciating with various capable 
instructors. So the two comrades, the 
tailor on his board and the starling in ‘dusty 
cage over the door » looked forth “enviously 
towards imp ossible  f freedom, and swore at 
large. At length the tailor’s days were 
numbered, and, when an old Jew, entering 
into possession of the effects, lowered the 
cage in the process of his investigations, he 
unwittingly compassed a tragic issue :--- 
Jack, with heart aching, 
Felt life past bearing, 
And shivering. quaking, 
All hope forsaking, 
Died, swearing. 


Tuomas BAYNE. 


{the Public Record Office some years 





EnGrisH CHAPLAINS AT ALEPPO: JOHN 
| Upatr. (118. xi. 201, 289).—-I hasten to draw 
attention to what may appear an error in my 
list. John Udall, the Protestant martyr (see 
Mr. Justice UpAt's learned contribution, 
ante, p. 251), I refer to as ‘‘ probably the first 
chaplain’’: I ought to have said possibly. 
My friend Dr. Christie (formerly of Aleppo) 
examined the Levant Company papers at 
ago 
and states that John Udall’s petition to be 
appointed Chaplain at Aleppo is amongst 
them. It would be interesting to know if 
he was so appointed, although he never 
actually took up the appointment. 

The Factory was founded in a regular 
manner in 1582. Between this date and 
Udall’s death in 1592, there was time for him 
to make application either before or after his 
trial for felony. Can any one furnish details? 

The penultimate name on the list should 
be Foster, not Fosten. 


: GEO, JEFFERY, F.S.A. 

Cyprus. 

“Wick” (11 S. xi. 321).—Isaae Taylor 
in his ‘ Words and Places’ maintains that 


the primary meaning of “wick” was a 
station, tracing the word through the various 
languages from Sanskrit onwards. With 
the Anglo-Saxons it was a station or abode 
on land, hence a house or village ; with the 
Northmen it was a station for ships, hence 
a small creek or bay. Vikings=creekers, 
from the anchorage of their ships. The 
inland ‘‘ wick” places, he concludes, are 
mostly Saxon, while the Norse wieks fringe 
our coasts: note especially the large number 


in Essex. See ‘Words and Places,’ ed. 
Smythe Palmer, p. 113. Ss. RB. C 
Canterbury. 


JosHUA WEBSTER, M.D., 1777 (3S. vi. 10 ; 
11S. ix. 8; x. 156; xi. 328).—It may prove 
of interest to some to record here that a 
manuscript volume entitled ‘ Gleanings of 
Antiquity in Verolam and St. Albans,’ com- 
piled about the year 1740 by Dr. Joshua 
Webster, has been discovered in the posses- 
sion of Miss Caroline Williams of Cerne Hill, 
Bath, daughter of Thomas Williams, some- 
time of Rushden Hall, Northants, one of the 
well-known family of Dorsetshire hankers, 
whose grandmother, Elizabeth Waiter, widow 
of Thomas Cunningham, R.N., is said to have 
married Dr. Joshua Webster en secondes 
noces. 

This MS. has been placed in the hands of 
Mr. W. B. Gerish, Hon. Secretary and editor 
of the East Herts Archeological Society, 
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who has written an interesting note upon it | On 18 Aug., 1812, in the Kattegat, he was 


for the journal of the Society. He says of | 


the work :— 

“To the Hertfordshire antiquary this volume of 
260 pages is of the highest value and interest, as 
practically everything which is depicted in the 
numerous sketches which accompany the letter- 
press—all executed with the greatest care and 
tidelity to detail, and exhibiting real artistic skill— 
has vanished.”’ 

FE. pr H. EL. 


Dupuis, Vioxntnist (11 S. xi. 340).—The 
only name I can suggest is Jacques Dupuis 
(1830-70), who is said to have been an ex- 
cellent violinist, and the composer of con- 
certos for his instrument. His parents may 
have been French, but he was born at 
Liittich. J. 5.8: 





ORIGIN OF ‘ OMNE BENE’ (11 S. xi. 280).— 
If Mr. CraNE would give the full text of 
*Omne Bene” as sung at the present day at 
his school, it would surely be of interest to 
those who come after. The lovers ‘“ mediz 
et infime Latinitatis’’ in our modern pre- 
paratory schools are probably to-day but 
tew, and will every year become fewer. I 
must have sung it on at least nine occasions 
at Temple Grove, East Sheen, when the late 
Rev. Joseph Haythorne Edgar, M.A., was 
head master; but I cannot recall clearly 
more than two stanzas. 

To Mr. CRANE’s query as to the words I 
would like to add one of my own as to the 
tune. Who was the composer ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


I have heard my father repeat these lines 
many yeirs ago. He was an old Harrovian, 
having entered Harrow School about 1825. 
Another verse is :— 

Quomodo vales 

Mi sodalis 

Visne edere pomum? 

Si non vis 

Miserabilis 

Nune redire domum. 
I suggest it is a twin song with the ‘Dulce 
Domum’ of Winchester and both may be 
traced back to days when Latin was still 
treated as a living language. R. M. 


Capt. Stmmonps (11 §. xi. 299).—Lieut. 
Richard William Simmonds commanded 
H.M.S. Manly, ten guns, off the coast of 
Norway, 2 Sept., 1811, and was forced to 
surrender to three Danish war vessels of 
eighteen guns each. At the court martial 
he was honourably acquitted. 

On 4 July, 1812, when in command of 
H.M.S. Attack, he captured a transport 
galliot near Calais. 





attacked by fourteen Danish gunboats, each 
carrying two long twenty-four pounders and 
two howitzers. After fighting gallantly for an 
hour and ten minutes he was obliged to 
strike, his vessel being in a sinking condition. 
The court martial most honourably acquitted 
him. J. F. 
St. Raphael. 


PEVENSEY (11 8S. xi. 351).—May I assure 
your reviewer that the derivation of the 
Sussex place-name ‘ Pefenese”’ from a 
personal possessive can be substantiated ? 
In the late Henry Sweet’s ‘The Oldest 
English Texts,’ 1885, the names “ Peuf”’ 
and ‘‘ Peufa”’ are cited (§ 621) from the 
‘ Liber Vitee Dunelmensis.’ “* Peuf-’’ presents 
the Germanic diphthong ew, which yielded 
place in the eighth century to é0: ep. steup- 
faedaer, later stéopfeder, now “ stepfather.”’ 
The tendency to shorten the diphthong éo 
to éo, and then ¢o to ¢, appears in “ theft ”’ 
and ‘‘devil”’ from pézofp and déofol ; and 
in ‘“‘seven”? and “eleven,” from seofon 
and endleofon.. Péof-en- (older Peuf-en-) 
therefore became P¢f-en-. The possessive 
case in -enes can be paralleled in the East 
Sussex Domesday form “ Segnescome ”’ and 
also in ‘‘ Aynesworth,” for Segena’s- and 
Agena’s- respectively. The final syllable @, 
éa=insula .*. Pefenes®=‘*‘ The insula be- 
longing to some one called Péofena.” A 
local pronunciation is ‘‘ Pemsey.”’ 

MAN OF SUSSEX. 


ENGLISH CONSULS IN ALEPPO (11 S. xi. 
182, 254, 327).—I give belowan abstract of 
the will of one Robert Pory, who is styled 
‘*Cancellier to the British Nation in Aleppo.” 
He is not included in the list of Consuls at 
the reference, so was perhaps only “acting.”’ 
The will is dated 6 March, 1731/2, and proved 
at the P.C.C. (98 Price), 7 March, 1732/3: 

‘“*To my mother, Mrs. Sarah Pory, half my 
estate. To my sister Mary’s dau., one quarter of 
my estate. Poor of Aleppo, 50 dollars at the Chap- 
lain’s disposal. To the , pate Company, 50 dollars 
for the redemption of English slaves. Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, 100 dollars. To my 
servant Mary Vincenzo the other quarter of my 
estate and the little warehouse usually rented by 
the captains of English ships, &c. Mr. Philip 
Jackson, merchant in Aleppo, to settle my affairs 
here. To him my Tapoose and Cudderah, and my 
riding sword. Mr. Edwin Rawston, merchant in 
London, executor.”’ 

There were no witnesses, and the hand- 
writing was sworn to by John Purnell, of 
St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, and Wm. Kington, 
of Gray’s Inn, merchant. This Robert Pory 
is probably grandson of the notorious Robert 
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Pory, Rector of Lambeth, the plural'st. 
Robert, the Rector, died in 1669, leaving two 
sons: Robert, who died without issue, and 
Thomas Pory, merchant. living in 1683, who 
is probably identical with thy Thomas Pory 
of St. George’s, Southwark, father of tes- 
tator, whose property was administered, in 
January, 1697 8, by Sarah, his widow. 
G. S. Parry, Lieu’.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


JOSEPH Hiti. Cowper's FRIEND AND 
CORRESPONDENT (11 8. xi. 340).—Joseph 
Hill must have died between 1812 and 1824, 


at which lat erdate we have a record of the | 
Hayley in his ‘ Life | 


death of his widow. 
and Letters of William Cowper, Esq.,’ 1812, 
says: “Mr. Hill has kindly favoured me with 
a very copious collection of Cowper’s letters 
to himself.” That Hill was at school at 
Westminster I take to be assured from the 
fact that he is mentioned as a West- 
minster boy by Mr. John Sargeant in his 
‘Annals of Westminster School,’ p. 177. 
Mr. Sargea int is not likely to have accepted 
the tradition without verification, as he is a 
fine scholar associated with the _ historic 
school upon which he has written so well. 
The best impression of Hill that we possess 
is in Henry Crabb Robinson's ‘ Diary.’ 
Robinson was a clerk in his office in 1797-8. 
CLEMENT SHORTER. 


Sir JOHN MOORE AND THE GORDON HIGH- 
LANDERS (11 8S. xi. 300).—With regard to 
Mr. Buttocn’s remarks on the insertion of 
the black stripe in the regimental lace of the 
92nd Highlanders, I should like to say that 
the 13th Light Infantry is also one of the 
corps which have a Similar pattern; and hav- 
ing heard various stories to the effect tl a‘ it 
was worn in commemoration of the death 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby, as well as a story 
connecting it with the Battle of Culloden, 
I happened to get into correspondence with 
the late Mr. Mi'ne of Leeds, whose knowledge 
of such matters was of a far-reaching 
character. I append herewith two extracts 
from his letters, which put rather a damper 
on the idea that the origin of the black 
stripe had anything to do with mourning :— 

1. “The black in the silver officers’ lace, &c., is 
not mentioned in lacemen’s book till about 1807, 
but it may have been used long before that date, 
for no particular reason that I know of, except as 
being ornamental with the silver lace, &e. here 
was no particular reason for this black stripe; it 
was common for very many _ regiments having 
silver lace, both regulars and militia.” 

2. “You are quite right about the 47th Regiment 
and the black stripe in their officers’ laces; they 


have a tradition about General Wolfe and Quebec.. 
but nothing at all authentic. I ought to know this, 
| for some twenty years ago I wrote a history of the 
| costume for the regimental newspaper, and had’ 
to go regularly into the matter. Many other 
| regiments had quite as much black mixed up with 
| their lace as you had, but without anybody to 
| mourn for especially, so I am firmly of opinion it 
was only done to improve the appearance of the 
| coat and jacket.” 
| R. 8. CLaRKE, 
(Major) late Som. Lt. Infy. 
Bishops Hull, Taunton. 


DisRAFLI's LirE: Emanvuer (11 S. xi. 
| 301).—Probably a partner in the firm of 
Town & Emanuel, the eminent dealers in 
articles of vertu, of 103, New Bond Street.. 
According to Henry Ottley, the Town of 
the firm was a son of Robert Town, 
portrait painter of Hale Street, Liverpool,. 
and consequently a brother of Charles 
Town, or Towne (1760-1850), painter of 
cattle and horses. THOMAS WHITE. 
Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


There used to be, and is now, a firm of 
E. & E. Emanuel, who were well-known 
silyersmiths and antique dealers, with a shop 
on ‘ The Hard ”’ (No. 3) at sees 


Cambridge. 


BisHors OF BELGIUM AND NORTHERN. 
FRANCE (11 8. xi. 341).—In the ‘Series 
Episcoporum,’ by Pius Bonifacius Gams, 
Dr T. will find what he requires down to the 
year 1886. The book is on the reference 
shelves of the British Museum Reading- 
Room. 

For subsequent successions he will find 
the yearly volumes of the Gerarchia Catiolica, 
which he can also eonsult at the Museum,,. 
sufficient. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


(Mr. J. pE BERNIERE SMITH also thanked for 
reply.] 


** SrocKEAGLES ” (II S. xi. 322).—In his 
‘ Folk-lore and Provincial Names of British 
Birds,’ p. 99 (Folk-lore Society, 1886), the 
Rev. Charles Swainson gives “ stock eikle ’’ 
as the Worcestershire name of the green 
woodpecker (Gecinus viridis). It does not 
appear under any other county. The 
Northamptonshire names are given as 
‘*‘icwell”’ and ‘‘ Jaek iekle,’’ Oxfordshire 
/as “eecle,” Shropshire ‘“ yockel”’ and 
| “*eaqual”’ or “ecall,” Wiltshire ‘‘ yuckel.’” 
All these names Mr. Swainson derives from 
A.-S. hicgan, to try. G. L. APPERSON. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE—who refers to the 
‘E.D.D.’—and A.C. C. also thanked for replies.] 
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Hotes on Books. 


The English Parish Church: an Account of the 
Chief Building Types and of their Materials 
during Nine Centuries. By J. Charles Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A. (Batsford, 7s. 6d.) 


IN his minute and exhaustive account of the parish 
churches, which are the distinctive and essential 
glory of the English counties, Dr. Cox has produced 
an authoritative and singularly fascinating de- 
lineation. His work is an obvious labour of love, 
and rests on the exact knowledge that has grown 
with the familiar intimacy of many years. With 
one exception, he lexplains, he has personally 
examined the buildings he describes, visiting some 
of them repeatedly in order to secure accuracy 
and definiteness for his conclusions. ‘* With 
thousands of them,”’ he observes, ‘* I seem to be on 
terms of friendship, and in at least ten counties 
I know them all.” Those interested in such 
investigations know what the author has already 
done with regard to the churches of special 
districts, and therefore, while they may wonder 
at the greatness of the achievement that has now 
been completed, they will be fully prepared to 
recognize its clearness of method, the careful 
precision with which its arguments are presented, 
and the characteristic thoroughness that dis- 
tinguishes its entire movement. Because it is 
the work of a specialist, who knows his subject 
from its familiar outward aspect down to its 
foundation, the book has notable and peculiar 
claims to attention, but it is also calculated to 
make a popular appeal. Thoughtful observers, 
even without expert knowledge, cannot fail to 
notice the fair and arresting beauty of the parish 
churches they encounter, and these also, as well 
as the pecially trained student, Dr. Cox in his 
elaborate presentment has kept steadily in view. 
His consistent aim, he says, has been “ to supply 
illustrations of the chief types and varieties in a 
manner not too complex or difficult for non- 
technical readers.’”’ He has achieved his purpose 
with eminent success, for both classes of his 
possible constituents will be able easily to follow 
him, and will substantially profit under his sure 
and skilful guidance. 

At the outset Dr. Cox makes it clear that he 
is not concerned with city churches and cathedrals, 
but that his definite object is to depict the parish 
church pure and simple, and to show that it 
is the principal centre of energy in country 
life. In original importance and _ influence it 
must be sharply distinguished from the manor: 
as the house of the community it had from the 
first, and it essentially has still, a variety of 
purposes to serve. Gradually, however, as 
manners and customs have been modified, the 
church has become restricted to the main purpose 
of its existence, and is no longer considered suitable, 
as it was in early days “ tor a clubroom or insti- 
tute, as well as for the Divine Offices for which it 

was primarily built and hallowed.’ Dr. Cox 
dwells pleasantly and suggestively on the skill 
with which the medieval architects adapted their 
edifices to the environment with which they were 
associated. It is extremely interesting to follow 
him and to learn from his numerous and adequate 
examples'that the height and the decorations of 
the sacred buildings must have been largely 





determined by censiderations of landscape. This 
we realize at once, while also bearing in mind 
“that the wealth of the wool-growing and wool- 
weaving districts, as contrasted with the com- 
parative poverty of mountainous regions, has 
also to be taken into account.’ The chapter on 
‘The Plan of the English Parish Church’ is 
explicit and distinctly useful, the author profusely 
illustrating his contention that all varieties of 
structure may ultimately be traced back to one 
of three fundamental types in use in the twelfth 
century. He follows this with an exhaustive and 
illuminating chapter on architectural  styles,. 
showing at every turn his intimate familiarit y- 
with the steady development of his grand subject.. 
He deprecates divisional schemes adjusted ac-- 
cording to reigns or an arbitrary choice of dates, 
and we agree with him in preferring to reach 
conclusions through a consideration of successive 
styles. We further think him justified in his 
proposal to introduce ‘‘ Geometrical” between 
Rickman’s ‘“ Early English ’’ and ‘‘ Decorated.’” 
Dr. Cox’s description and discussion are through- 
out adequate, animated, and dexterous, and 
constitute perhaps the most striking feature of 
his book 

The remaining chapters, devoted respectively 
to ‘ Materials ’ and ‘ What to Note in the Parish 
Church,’ show the research, the skilful apprecia- 
tion of values, and the definite presentment that 
are abundantly illustrated everywhere in tke 
volume. Incidentally Dr. Cox justly condemns 
certain modern renovations, and he does good 
service in handling various delusions which it 
seems hard to dispel. ‘* I cannot but hope,” he 
observes in his preface, “‘ that I have done some- 
thing towards the suppression of foolish fables 
which are still current about our old churches, 
such as ‘leper windows’ or ‘sanctuary rings,’ 
and also towards a right understanding of such a 
subject as consecration crosses.’ His treatment 
of these matters in the text amply justifies him 
in this hope. It is a pleasure to add that the 
numerous and skilfully diversified illustrations are 
well qualified to serve their purpose. 


Elizabeth Hooton, First Quaker Woman Preacher 
(1600-72). By Emily Manners. With Notes, 
&c., by Norman Penney. (Headley Bros.) 


THIS collection of heads of data, with selections 
from different documents, forms Supplement 12 
of the Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society. 
Its subject is described by George Fox in his 
‘ Journal’ as ‘“‘ a very tender woman whose name 
was Elizabeth Hooton,’ but would hardly be 
considered to deserve that particular epithet, in 
our modern way of using it. She was a woman 
of heroic stuff, who, somewhat late in life, became 
possessed by the convictions which animated the 
early Quakers, and braved persecutions and hard- 
ships of all kinds, both in England and in America, 
in her zealous preaching of their doctrine. This 
brochure, which has been very carefully drawn 
up, may claim the attention of students of the 
seventeenth century on three or four good counts. 
It may be consulted for details of the progress of 
the Quakers in the New World and the proceedings 
against them; it furnishes a number of instruc- 
tive examples of the written English of the period, 
as found among the uneducated (Elizabeth 
Hooton, amid praise of her friends and denuncia- 
tion of her enemies, sometimes inserts bits of vivid 
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awkward narrative) ; 
of the social life of the day in England. The best 
of these last are the accounts of Elizabeth Hooton’s 
pestering Charles II. in the endeavour to get 
justice upon the authorities in Leicestershire for 
their imprisoning of her son Samuel, and their 
taking from him “‘ three mares with geares.””  ‘ 
waited vpon the king which way soeuer he went,” 
writes Elizabeth; and goes on to tell how it 
‘* came vpon”’ her to “ gett a Coat of sackecloath ”’ 
—‘‘and it was plaine to me how J should haue it, 
soe we made that Coat,and the next morning J 
were moued to goe amongst them againe at 
Whitehall in sackecloath and ashes.” It is not 
to be wondered at that “the people was much 
strucken.” ‘‘A fine time J had amongst them,”’ 
she boasts, “till a souldier pulled me away, and 
said J should not preach there.” 

The rest of Elizabeth Hooton’s career matches 
this incident in dauntlessness. Her early life was 
spent in Nottinghamshire. She is thought to be 
the Elizabeth Carrier who in 1628 married an 
Oliver Hooton, then living at Ollerton. Later, 
and for a longer period, she lived at Skegby. She 
went twice to New England—her interviews with 
the king falling between these two journeys. On 
a third voyage she visited Barbados and Jamaica 
with George Fox, and died at Port Royal in 
Jamaica at the age of 72. The story of her death 
is touchingly told by a fellow-traveller who 
witnessed it. She left a small number of letters 
still in manuscript, with several addresses to 
different persons of importance, and three works 
which were printed: ‘False Prophets and False 
Teachers Described’; ‘To the King and Both 
Houses of Parliament’; ‘A Short Relation 
‘concerning William Simpson.’ 


‘ LINTERMEDIAIRE.’ 

THE following are taken from the issue of our 
contemporary for 10 April :— 

QUESTIONS: Claymore.—Qui, de nos jours, en 
Grande-Bretagne, porte ou a le droit de porter 
) épée écossaise appelée ‘‘ claymore ”’ ? D. 

REPONSES: Ce quon a dit des Allemands.—I) 
existe, a la bibliothéque municipale de Dijon, un 
manuscrit du xvi. siécle ott sont recueillies des 
piéces intéressantes en prose et en vers sur les 
‘sujets les plus divers. L’une d’elles a pour titre : 
‘La différence des humeurs, facgons de faire et 
«complections de cing nations ; francoise, italienne, 
espagnole, angloise et allemande.’ Elle comprend 
une quinzaine d’articles dont je citerai quelques- 
uns seulement pour ne pas abuser de l’hospitalité 
de notre Intermédiaire. 

Il est d’autant plus piquant d’y retrouver ce 
-qu’on pensait des Allemands au XVII. siécle, qu’on 
peut faire la comparaison avec les sentiments 
dnspirés alors par les nations voisines. 

En Conseil 
Le Francois est précipitant. 
L’Italien subtil. 
L’Espagnol cauteleux. 
L’Anglois irrésolu. 
L’Allemand tardif. 

En meurs 
Le Francois est courtois. 
L’Italien civil. 
L’Espagnol orgueilleux. 
L’Anglois bénin et libéral. 
L’Allemand rustique. 


; : : | 
it affords quaint glimpses | 




















En courage 
Le Francois comme un aigle. 
L’Italien comme un renard. 
L’Espagnol un éléphant. 
L’Anglois un lyon. 
L’Allemand un ours. 

En affection 
Le Francois ayme partout. 
L’Italien scait comme il fault aymer. 
L’Espagnol ayme bien. 
L’Anglois ayme en plusieurs lieux. 
L’Allemand ne scait pas aymer. 

En amour 
Le Frangois est estourdy. 
L’Italien noble. 
L’Espagnol venteur. 
L’Anglois respectueux. 
L’Allemand grossier. 

En mespris d’amour 
Le Francois prompt offense sa maitresse. 
L’Italien discret se plaint. 
L’Espagnol superbe la dédaigne. 
L’Anglois doux et bénin se tait. 
L’Allemand grossier lui demande ce qu ‘il ley a 
donné. 
En conversation 

Le Frangois est jovial. 
L’Italien complaisant. 
L’Espagnol importun. 
L’ Anglois triste. 
L’Allemand désagréable, etc. 

Comme on le voit, les Allemands, il y a prés de 
trois siécles, se montraient bien tels qu’ils sont 
encore aujourd’hui. On les estimait déja a leur 
juste valeur. E. Fyor. 





Obituary. 


MARY MATILDA POLLARD. 


WE regret to learn of the death of our old con- 
tributor Mrs. Pollard of Bengeo, Herts, which took 

lace on Saturday last from heart-seizure. Mrs. 

‘ollard was ets Sacer in_all branches of 
archeology from yptian to English domestic 
architecture, and took as active a part as her health 
allowed in the work of the two Hertfordshire 
archeological societies. A descendant of a ward of 
the last Earl of Derwentwater, the occurrence of 
questions relating to this family in our columns 
always gave her pleasure. In her own circle Mrs. 
Pollard was known for her vivacity in conversation, 
and her delightful qualities as a hostess. 





Notices to Correspondents, 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Mr. M. L. R. Brestar (Percy House, South 


Hackney) would be greatly obliged to any corre- 
spondent who would so good as to lend him a 
copy of ‘Pottery Poems’ by William Cyples. The 
writer was born at Longton, Staffordshire, lived 
for some years at Nottingham, and died in Ham- 
mersmith. Mr. BREsLAR has made inquiries for 
his work without success. 








